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THE REPOSITOKY. 
LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

Many years ago I was in the habit of paying 
an znoual visit to the White Mountains in New 
Hanrpshire. At that time they were compara 
tively unfrequented; to ascend them, was 
thought a remarkable adventure, and to reach 
their base, over the rough and dangerous roads 
Which formed the only avenues to that region, 
was an exertion which it required much gran- 
deur of scenery to repay. My horse was used 
to such travelling, and my equipage was ex 
ceedingly simple, so that without preparing for 
disappointment by long anticipation, I began 
the journey almost as soon as I resolved upon 
it; I never failed to enjoy it, far better, I be- 
lieve, than those who are obliged to share the 
joys and sorrows of a large and complaining 
party; better perhaps than myself could enjoy 
st now, when the meditation inspired by tie 
lonely greatness of the mountains 1s liable to be 
interrupted by the bright sparkling of the coach 
wheels in the valley below. 

I have heard some say that they were disap- 
pointed in the scenery; the truth was, that they 
knew not what they expected to see, and had 
never learned to admire the beautiful and grand 
of nature. They would have been just as much 
disappointed in visiting the passes of the Alps. 
Phe defect is not in nature but in themselves — 
Certainly nothing can be finer than the bold- 
ness with which the mountains on each side of 
the pass approach each other, as if to form an 
eternal barrier: or the loud voice with whieh 
the rivers force their way through them, as if 
repeating to the hills the command of God to 
give way before them. The road hangs like a 
gallery on the side of the mountain, which rises 
to a vast height directly above it; in the valley 
before the road is a river whose farther bank is 
formed by another mountain. As the traveller 
passes in this narrow road, he is almost sprin- 
kled by the spray from two or three brooks, 
which fall from a great height directly above 
him, springing from rock to rock, through little 
clumps of mountain ash, and dashing them- 
selves into white foam from the highest place 
where the eye can see them, till they fall at his 
feet. 

The sun is nearly lost beneath the narrow ho- 
rizon of the valley. and his light is beautifully 
easton the highest ridges. and here and there 
on the sides of the vast walls that seem to close 
entirely around it; while the blue of the sky 
has a depth and brilliancy, which, if represented 
in a painting, would be pronounced too bright 
for nature. 

In the pass of the mountains, though at some 





| distance from the narrowest defile, on a field 
| sloping from the foot of the mountain to the 
| foad, is a small house, not inhabited at the 
' time when [was there. It was built, I believe, 
| for the security of travellers, who are frequently 
overtaken here by the winter storms, which 


There is no other house to be found for many 
miles, and lives would often be dest im the drift- 


ing snow, were it not for this Tittle dwelling, 


hard pressed by a storm. ‘The sashes of the 
windows were carefully placed in the corner of 
the room: the doors were swinging on their 
hinges, and every thing about the place had 
that peculiar air of solitude which is always 
found in the forsaken abodes of man. [ secur 
ed my horse in the little stable, and walked about 
the place to select the best points of view 


| 
| 
| 


passed on in the road, and had already left the 
house ata considerable distance, when | was 
surprised at the sight of an old man sitting by 
the way side, It was nota very remarkable oc- 
currence even for that region; but I had sup 
posed that Iwas alone with nature, and was 
not well pleased that the charm of solitude was 
broken. But we immediately began to con- 
verse together, for ceremony was a stranger in 
that region. With that freedom 
not ungraceful in the aged, he inquired if my 
object was to visit the niountains. I readily sa 
tisfied bim on this point, and found, that my 
confidence was likely to be more than repaid at 
‘T knew these mountains,’ said he, * before the 
old French war, but I was a boy then, and did 
not know that any of the states were more le 
vel than this. When I was a labouring man, I 
thought nothing about them; but since I have 
grown old, and a walk of twelve miles is enough 
to fatigue me, I think more of these things than 
in my business years. [ remember when they 
gave the highest peak the name of Washington! 
You look as if some of those rougher and steep 
er summits were higher;—just so it was with 
the man—some said that others were greater 
men, but we are easily deceived; and see that 
cloud, which has swept the tops of the other 
peaks as it sailed along, did not vise near to bis! 
I love to look at that mountain, because it re- 
minds me of my old commander, and I suppose 


° 
a 


they reminded us of men, and what they have 
suffered and done. Now, there is a little bill 
with a few trees upon it, that you never would 
notice; but itis as striking to me as the greatest 
of all these mountains, only because a poor girl 
died and was buried there a long time ago? 

1 was more disposed to listen to the old man’s 
traditions than to his reflections ;—so both of 
us having seated ourselves on the little eleva- 
tion to which his history referred, he commenc 
ed his narration, which { am sorry I cannot give 
in his own words. 


of New Hampshire became the owner of « large 
tract north of the White Mountains. Influene- 
ed, perhaps. by some desire of entering into 
those speculations in land, which have since 
brought ruin fo many, and wealth to a few, he 
built a house in this inhospitable region, intend 
ing to pass the sammer months here with his 
family. The firstseason of their residence bere 








rush through the pass with tremendous power. | 


which, however, has few attractions to one not | 


Without observing which way I rambled, I 


we should think much more of these places if | 


which seems | 


was sufficient!y favorable ;—the father found 
enjoyment enough in framing impracticabl« 
plans of improvement, and the children were 
constantly amused by the novelty of the scene ; 
—they were continually wondering at the chang 
ing colors of the mountains at the different 
hours of the day. It is true that they were not 
sufficiently acquainted with nature, to re«lize 
the sublimity of the scene, which was. then ai 
most unknown to tourists; but the real desola- 
tio: of the region was very impressive, ind the 
thoughts of their distance from the habitations 
of men—the silence, only broken by the cattle 
of the farm, or the dog ef the solitary hunter, 
together with the frequent appearance of beasts 
of prey, oppressed them at times with 
painful feeling of dread. The Indians, thouff 
they were friendly, contributed to this impres- 
sion. They often stopped for refreshment at 
the house, and repested to the househ Id le- 
gends of the beings with which their wild fancy 
had peapled the * chrystal mountains.” 

A girl of eighteen had removed to this place 
with the family at the beginning of summer 
She had been an inmate of the household from 
her earliest youth, and was treated by them 
with entire confidence and kindness, which she 
returned with warm and grateful reflection — 
She went with them reluctantly, for she left a 
lover in the town, who used all his persuasion 
to induce her to remain; but she felt that her 
services were needed by the family, and refused 
for a time at feast, to leave them. ‘The chil 
dren were going toa dreary habitation, where 
her } , could not be supplied by 
a stranger;—therefore she determined for a 
time, the claims of love should give place to 
those of gratitude and duty. It was not alto 
vether seltishness that induced the family t 
accept her offer to go with them. Her attach 
ment was not yet avowed, but they well knew 
its object: they knew also, what was concealed 
from her, that the young man was entirely un- 
worthy of her. ‘They could not endure the 


lace, She knew 


| thought, that the friend who was dear to them 


| 
| 
| 


all should be so sacrificed ; and every time they 
heard her beauty praised or received some new 
proofs of her self devotion to them, they resoly 
ed in their hearts to do every thing to save bei 
from throwing her happiness away They sup 


posed that the attachment had never been con- 


and 


. } " oe 
were giad, therefore 


firmed by mutual promises 
would soon efface it; they 


that absence 


' to have the opportunity of removing her frorw 


| good faith of her lover, and it never 


Many years ago, a wealthy man in the state | 


socit ty, which they thenght dangerous te her 
peace and welfare. But it was too late She 
reposed the most perfect and simple trust in the 
entered her 
mind that she could be untrne to him. The fa- 
mily were not aware of the strength of her pas- 
sion, or they would never have thought of such 
an expedient for removing it; c: rtainly a place 
where the cares of the household eould not fill 
all the time. and the unwearied solitude round 
them, which was always weighing upon the heart, 
was illy chosen to divert the thonghts from a fa 
vorite object; the effect, as might have te 

anticipated, was, that her affection was increas 
ed by the separation, til the idea of her absent 
lover wee hardly ever absent from her heart 


For the fir-t few weeks of her abse: she 
heard from him often. Pedlars from the towr 
would provide themselves with ms res to the 
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family, in order to make sure of their hospitali- 
ty as they journeyed to Vermont; and some- 
times a solitary traveller would ride up to their 
door, and drawing out an enormous black poc- 
ket- book, carefully explore its caverns in search 
of bis despatches. She would be the first to 
discern one of these worthies, while yet at a 
great distance, winding along the mountain 
side; she would gaze at hin, coloring with an- 
ger at his delay, then blushing and laughing at 
her own impatience; she could not comprehend 
his unconsciousness of the treasure which he 
bore, and often wondered at the satisfaction 
with which he told them all the news of the ci- 
ty—a thing so unimportant in her eyes. While 
the way-faring man was telling of rumors of 
wars and all the changes of state affairs, she 
would bear off ber letter in triumph to her 
chamber, and there, impatient as she had been 
to receive it, would gaze long upon it without 
breaking the seal: then would read it again 
and again with stil increasing pleasure. It 
could not, however. escape her, after the lapse 
of two months, that his letters were neither so 
long uor frequent as they had been, and she 
could not disguise from herself, that if his letters 
expressed his feeling, it was cold compared 
with her own. 

At length his letters ceased to arrive; but 
deeply as she felt the neglect she bad never 
been in the babit of communicating her feelings, 
and as she kept on in her usual cares, no one 
perceived how sadly she laid it to heart. The 
family were pleased with her apparent firmness, 
and began to be convinced that if the absence 
could be prolonged, he would be entirely for 
gotten. They saw that she grew pale, and 
wasted ; but as she made no complaint, they at- 
tributed it to severe exertion, and made ar- 
rangements to relieve ber from the labor. Mven 
this wasinjudicious kindness ; for ber mind thus 
left to itself could not liftup that overwhelm- 
ing thought which pressed upon it like the mo- 
mument above the dead. As the autumn came, 
they began to make their preparations to return 
to the town. ‘The hill sides, after wearing for 
a time the gay livery of autumn, had put ona 
dark russet bue, and the mighty winds gather- 
ing from the north, and rushing through the 
passes of the mountains, began to sweep away 
the forest leaves by millions; every thing was 
prophetic of the coming desolation. 


With a strange confidence in the success of 
their plans, the family having determined to 
leave a man, with his wife, to take charge of the 
honse, during the winter, proposed to the poor 
sirl to remain with thene, telling her how much 
more security they should feel, at leaving the 
charge of their property in her hands. She 
heard the proposal with astonishing firmness, 
and said not a word in resistance to the plan.— 
Che truth was, she had suffered long in silence, 
rnd was now growing indifferent to every thing; 
she had lost the best attraction of life, and why 
shonld she wish to return to the place, where 
her perjured lover was perhaps trifling with the 
affections of some other innocent heart? When 
the preparations for the journey were made, 
sod the furtily were taking leave, they were a 
ithe surprised at the coldness with which she 
saw them go; but their thoughts were too much 
cot on their house to think much of her bidden 
‘eelings. St was not till she heard the wheels 
rattling away from the door, that she felt her 
iter desolation, and wept with the convulsive 
sobs of childhood, as if, in the language of the 
aolume she daily read, she would ‘ pour out her 
cou in tears of agony and disappoioted love. 
One morningin the winter. when the moun- 








her ia fer walks, and went forth on her hope- 
| less joo ney, unseen by any eye of man. The 
| sky wa. cloudy, and of unusual blackness—the 
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tains and the roads were covered, though not 
deep, with snow, she saw a traveller driving his: | 
loaded sleigh to the door. With an impulse 
that she could not resist, she ran out and asked 
if he had brought any letters for her. She was 
alarmed at the look of compassion with which 
the man regarded her, while he searched for | 
the letter which he gave her, then declining to | 
enter the house, he told her that in two davs he | 
should be there again on his return, and drove | 
away. No one witnessed this mecting, and she 
instantly retired, pale and breathless, to her 
chamber, where she tore open the letter. It 
was from her lover, who acknowledged his un- 
worthiness and his infidelity to her affection— 
but he said that misery and crime had brought 
him to bis death-bed. He had made arrange- 
ments with the bearer of the letter to return 
with her, if she would consent to see and for- 
give him before he died. 

Her feelings rose almost to frenzy, as she 
read bis mournful and penitent words. How 
could she wait two days, when days seemed 
ages? She leaned upon the table in thought 
for a few i. uments, then folding the letter in her 
bosom. she called the little dog that attended 








wind was low, but its note of dreadful prepara- 
tion—every thing foretold one of the fiercest 
storms of winter; but she regarded them not, 
andafter a moment’s prayer to God, she went 
her way. 

The simple tenants of the house were alarm- 
ed at her long absence—the day passed—she 
came not—the storm grew more terrible as the 
night came on, but the night brought no tidings 
of her, and as soon as the morning dawned, the 
man went many miles to collect a party to make 
search for the wanderer. The snow lay deep 
in the roads as they made their way through the 
length of the pass of mountains—at last she 
was discovered silting at the foot of a tree ona 
small hill by the wayside. ‘The dog had crept | 
into the folds of her cloak beneath her arm, and | 
was still keeping watch beside her—her look | 
was that of life, but she was cold as the marble 
of the tombs, and a letter was found grasped in 
her hand, which was torn as they drew it away. 

The old man was right! we do look with the 
deepest interest on scenes which remind us of | 
the presence, and the feelings and sufferings of 
man. [could turn coldly away from the sub- | 
limest scenery of the mountain, to gaze on the 
nameless hill, which reminds me of the fatal 
constancy of a simple and affectionate heart. 

{Ladies’ Magazine. 








——ae— 
Memoir of a Russian Princess during her exile at 
the Isle of Bourbon. 

The virtuous and beautiful Charlotte 
Christiana Sophia de Wellenbuttel was 
born in the year 1694 and at an early age 
became the wife of Czarovitz Alexis, son 
of Peter the first, czar of Muscovy, a man 
of the most brutal and ferocious character, 
who had conceived such an unaccountable 
aversion to her, that his personal ill treat- 
ment to her, during astate of delicacy, 
was such as was thought likely to endanger 
her life; and the monster, having reason to 
believe she would not recover, retreated to 
his country house. 

The unfortunate Princess was shortly af- 
ter the mother of a still-born child when the 
countess of Konismark, who attended her, 














naturally concluding that she would one 
day perish from the brutal disposition of 
the czarovitz, formed a scheme to induce 
the women about the princess to give out 
that she was dead, and a bundle of sticks 
was interred in her stead with funeral so- 
lemnity. 

The orders which the tyrant had given to 
bury the princess without delay of ceremo 
my, favered the deception; and she was re 
moved to a retired spot, in order to recover 
her health and spirits; which object was no 
sooner accomplished than she set off for 
Paris, accompanied by an old German do- 
mestic, in the character of her father; the 


| countess of Konismark having secured for 


ber all her jewels and a considerable sum 
of money, and clothed her in the habiliments 
of common life. 

Here she made but a short stay, and hav- 
ing hired a female servant, proceeded to a 
sea-port and emborked on beard a vessel 
bound for Louisiana. Here her figure and 
manners attracted the notice of the inhabit 
ants of the colony, and an officer, named 
D’Auband, who had formerly been in Rus- 
sia, inmediately recollected the royal fugi- 
tive, and though he could at first hardly 
persuade himself of the reality of what he 
saw, in order to ascertain the truth, he con 
trived to ingratiate himself into the good 
graces of the pretended father, and soon 
formed so intimate a friendship with him, 
that they agreed to live under one roof. 


This charming society had not long sub 
sisted before news reached the colony an 
nouncing the death of the Czarovitz Alexis 
D’Auband then took the opportunity to de 
clare to the princess his knowledge of her, 
at the same time offering to sacrifice every 
thing to her service, in order to conduct 
her back to Russia, but she had experienc 
ed the insufficiency of royalty to confer 
happiness, and chose rather to enjoy the 
peace and tranquillity of retirement than to 


| return again to the scenes of splendid am- 


bition. 


‘*O knew they but their happiness! men 
The happiest they, who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 
Drink the pure pleasures of the rural life.” 


All she required of D’Auband was a 
promise of inviolable secrecy, and he so- 
lemnly pledged himself to obey her com- 
mands ; but though she had refused his kind 
services, she was not herself insensible to 
the tender passion with which her virtues 
and her beauties had inspired his bosom. 


Their reciprocal attachment daily in- 
creased; and the death of her old and faith- 
ful domestic, together with motives of the 
purest delicacy, induced her to give D’Au- 
band her hand in marriage. This circum- 
stance added a new veil to her real condi- 
tion ; and thus she, who had been destined 
to wear the diadem of Russia, became the 
humble but happy wife of a lieutenant of 
infantry! 

In the succeeding year she had a daugh- 
ter, whom she ae herself, and educated 


| with a truly parental solicitude in the 








French and German languages and in va- 
rious other branches of literature. 

‘fen happy years had elapsed when D’Au- 
band was se.zed with a disorder which re- 
quired an operation to be performed ; and 
it become necessary for them to embark in 
the first vessel for France for that purpose. 

Tie most skilful surgeons in Paris were 
engaged on this occasion, and his wife wait- 
ed upon him with the most tender and pa- 
tient attention and affection till the time of 
his recovery. In a short time after the 
lieutenant had the good fortune to obtain 
from the French East India Company a ma- 
jor’s commission for the Isle of Bourbon. 

While the above business was in agita- 
tion, the princess walking one morning in 
the garden of the Thuilleries with her 
daughter, with whom she was conversing in 
the German language, their conversation at- 
tracted the notice of marshal de Saxe, who 
was passing, and who immediately recol- 
lected her. He was preparing to address 
her, when with great confusion and embar- 
rassment, she begged him to accompany 
her to a more retired spot, in order to avoid 
observation ; and there, after enjoining the 
strictest secrecy, she acknowledged herself 
to him. 

By appointment the marshal paid her a 
visit at her own habitation on the following 
morning, where she recited to him her ad- 
ventures, together with the share which his 
mother, the countess of Konismark, had in 
them. 

At the expiration of three months, the 
major D*Auband, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, proceeded to the Isle of Bourbon ; 
when the marshal, according to his agree- 
ment, was at liberty to inform the king, 
who was at Versailles, of the circ .sian- 
ces of the princess, who immediately order- 
ed the minister of marine to write to the 
governor of Bourbon to treat the major and 
his family with every mark of distinction. 
To the kind offices of the king she was like- 
wise indebted for the representation of her 
situation to her niece, the queen of Hunga- 
ry, who gave her an invitation to come and 
reside with her, on condition she would quit 
her husband and daughter; but, without 
hesitation, she rejected her splendid offer, 
and preferred her domestic and conjugal 
pleasures, in this remote and peaceful re- 
tirement, to all the blandishments of wealth 
and royalty. 


———— 





VARIETY. 

A LADY OF KING JAMES’ TIME. 

In the reign of James I. of England, lived and 
died Sir John Spencer, enee Lord Mayer of 
London, respecting whom some circumstances 
have been mentioned which deserve to be re- 
corded as illustrative of manners and private 
life. Being perhaps the richest citizen of bis 
time, his opulence was so noted, that one of the 
pirates of Dunkirk, who during this and the suc- 
ceeding reign committed their outrages with 
impunity on the English coast, laid a plan to 
carry him off into France to extort a ransom. 
‘This plan was not successful. His only child, 
a splendid matrimonial prize. became the wife 


| 
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of William Lord Compton, afterwards created 
Earl of Northapipton, to whom, after his reco- 
very from a temporary fit of derangement, she 
addressed the following letter, which contains a 
striking exposition ef the wants and wishes of 
a city heiress raised to the post and privileges 
of a lady of quality, in the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. 

“My sweet life, now I have declared to you 
my mind for settling of your estate, | suppose 
that it were best for me to bethink and consider 
within myself what allowance were meetest for 
me: | pray and beseech you to grant me, your 
most kind and loving wife, the sum of 26007. 
quarterly to be paid. Also,I would, besides 
that allowance, have 6002. quarterly, to be paid 
forthe performance of charitable works; and 
those things { would not, neither will be account- 
able for. Also, I will have three horses for my 
own saddle, that none shall dare to lend or bor- 
row ; none lend but I, none borrow but you. 
Also, | would have two gentlewomen, lest one 
should be sick, or have some other let. 


«Also, believe it, it is an undecent thing for | 


a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone when 
God hath blessed their lord and lady witha 
great estate: also, when I ride a-hunting, or a- 
hawking, or travel from one house to another, I 
will have them attending; so fur either of those 
said women, 1 must and will have for either ol 
them a horse. Also I will have six or eight gen- 
tlemen; and Iwill have my two coaches, one 
lined with velvet to myself, with four fair hor- 


ses; and a coach for my women, lined with | 


cloth and laced with gold, [she bad not yet for- 
gotten the mansion house and glittering accom- 
paniments,] otherwise with scarlet and laced 
with silver. 

Also at any time when J travel, I will be al 
lowed not only caroches and spare horses for 
me and my women, but 1 will have such car- 
riages as be fitting for all, orderly, not pestering 
my things with my women’s, nor theirs with 


either chamber-maids, or with wash-maids.— | 
And my desire is, that you pay all charges for | 


me. And for myself, besides wy yearly allow- 
ance, I would have twenty gowns of apparel. 
six of them excellent good enes, eight of them 
for the country, and six other of them very ex 
cellent good ones. Also I would have to put in 
my purse 2200/1. and so you to pay my debts. 
Also [ would have 60002 to buy me. jewels— 
4000/7. to buy me apearl chain. Now secing I 
have been and am so reasonable unto you, { pray 


you do find my children apparel and their | 


schooling; and all my servants,men and women, 
their wages. Also I will have all my houses 
furnished, and my lodging chambers to be suit- 
ed with all such furniture as is fit. So for my 
drawing chamber in all houses, I will have them 


delicately furnished, both with hangings, couch, | 


canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all 
things thereunto belonging. Also my desire is, 
that you would pay your deits, build up Ashby 

house, and purchase lands, and lend no more 
‘money. as you love God, to my Lord-chamber 

Jain, who would have all, perhaps your life, 
from you. Sonow/i have declared to you what 
I would have, and what it is] would not have. 
I pray you, when you be an Earl, to allow me 
20001 more than | now desire, and double at- 
tendance.” 


The three Wonders of Women.—-First, at fif- 
teen, they wonder whom they shall take; se- 
condly, at twenty-five, they wonder whom they 
shall get; and thirdly, at thirty-five, they won- 
der who will take them.—! Western Times 


ivi 
FROM THE WINCHESTER REPUBLICAN. 

The celebration of May-day,on Thursday of 
last week, by the young ladies of Mrs. Sharp's 
seminary, was extremely appropriate and beau 
tiful. The weather being unfavorable without, 
the coronation took place in the court-house, 
and was numerously attended. Miss Mary Ship 
was selected by her companions as queen, and 
acted her part with becoming grace and dignity 
On presenting her with the crown, the follow- 
ing address was spoken 

TO THE QUEEN OF MAY. 
When “rosy May comes in with flowers ;’ 
When birds sing through the sunny hours ; 
Whren skies are bright, and earth is green, 
Maidens meet to crown their queen. 


The May of life is our youth ; 

Its flowers are innocence and truth ; 
And gay as songsters of the grove, 
O’er blooming paths our spirits rove. 


This wreath.of varied, vernal hue, 
Friendship’s hand hath twined for you : 
Emblem of our happy youth, 

Of beauty, purity and truth ! 


Thus I crown thee, happy queen, 
Mistress of this fairy scene ; 

Sole sovercign of this happy day— 
Maidens, hail your queen of May 


Chorus of Maidens. 

Hail! all hail thee, queen of May ! 
Sole sovereign of this happy day! 
Accept our homage—mirth and joy, 
Aud gay festivity, thy reign employ ! 

QUEEN’S ANSWER. 
Friends of my youth ! companions dear 
Receive my thanks—-a grateful tear 
For Friendship’s boon, this favour great 
My blooming crown and queenly state 


The modest snow-drop, pure and pale 
And the sweet lily of the vale, 

With the rich rose and eglnntine, 
Fine truth and beauty bere entwine. 


Thus may you still with beauty’s bloom 
Mingle virtue’s sweet perfume, 
And like this vernal wreath retain 
Its fragrant truth in beauty’s wane. 
Maidens, hear your queen’s command 
Let joy pervade our fairy land— 
Summon mirth, and fire, and glee, 
We'll spend our reign right merrily. 

We were unable to attend the coronatic: 
and are thereby prevented from giving a fulle: 
description of it. 

soe 
The singing of the early Christians frequen 


ly enticed pagans intotheir religious assemblies 


| but the parochial music of our day is such as 


would sooner drive Christiane out of the church, 


than draw pagans in it. 

The biographer of St. Gregory, speaking of 
the singing of the Northern barbarians, says 
‘their rude throats, instead of the inflexions of 
pleasing melody, formed such rough sounds as 
resembled the noise of a cart jolting down a pai: 
of stairs.” 

Pope forcibly and justly satirizes a certain 
kind of church music, which is fitted to excite 
any feelings rather than the devotional when he 
says— 

“Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make a 1 


ul dance upon a tig to beaven,” 


oe 


oe en iawn parent aa or A 
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A Reward of el pew y ork Jour- 
nal of Commerce humbly requests the 
ladies to adopt a church-going bonnet, 
whose modest size shall enable men of ordi- 
nary height, who may happen to sit behind 
them, to see as well as heav the preacher. 
in my shoes within a 
eh, and yet {do assure 
h, where every seat 
elevated above tle preceding one, L am 
greatly annoyed by the towering and out 
spre ading Masses 0 if sable velvet and sattin 
in the pew bets me— Many a t have 
i stretched my neck or depressed my head 
to accommodate it to the loop-holes which 
presented themselves between some of the 
wind-mill wings or main-top gallant-sails of 
an opaque boanet; but when justas I had 
attained a clear, though minute view of the 
clergyman, an unaccountable bob of the head 


tle savs—** I stand 
line ot 


you that 


six feet h: 


in chure is 





rene 


re ime 


would throw the rigging out of trim, and 
me entirely out of sight of the object.— 
Phere is another disadvantage in the new 


mode of ladies’ hats—only about two of 
them can descend an aisle together, three 
or four can but occupy a seat which for- 
rly held six with ease, unless pains are 
taken to Jap the brims of their bonnets up to 
their neighbour’s ear, and in this case one 
of those bobs of the head, which TU have de- 
scribed, makes a great commotion of fea- 
thers and a vast derangement of sattin.” 
| Boston Traveller. 


Diamoni’s.—The ancients attributed ex- 
traordinary virtues to the Diamond. They 
believed it could not be broken even by 
the greatest blow, but Pliny says if it be 
suaked in ythe blood of a goat. it may then 
be broken. ‘The ancients believed that a 
diamond kept in the hoase would prevent 
domestic strife 
This was mere idie tnagination, but there 
isa diamond that may be kept in every 
famity, which has this virtne—and that is 
good temper. 

oe 
From the Cape-Fear Recorder. 

Mar. Eviror: [have often been asked why 
a ship was called she ? I trust the following will 
give the reasons: 


Because they wear caps and bonnets. 
Because they are upright when tn stays. 
Because they are often painted. 
Because they are best when employed 
Because they bring news from abroad. 
Because they look best when mgged. 
Because they are sometioes abandoned. 


Because their value depends on their age. 
Because their rigging costs more than the 
? 
hall. 


Many more reasons I could give, but I trast 
the above wil! be satisfactory 
{.Veptune Bard— Loston. 


> 
Insect Labours.—There are buildings by ani- 


mals far inferior to oan im the scale of creation, | 


many times more vast, of proportion, than his 
mightiest labours. ‘The cube in one of the Afri- 
can ant-hills is five times larger than that of the 


between man and wile— | 
i 








great Pyramids of Egypt, in proportion to their 
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size. T hese (Sweetman says) they complete in 


four or five years; and thus their activity and 
industry as much surpass those of man, as St. 
Paul's Cathedral does the hut of an Indian. 
‘These insects are again exceeded by the coral 
insect of the South Seas, that raises islands out 
of depths almost unfathomable. What lessons 
for human pride and human power! 
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POETRY. 


FROM THE ALBUM. 
THE DESOLATION OF EYAM. 

We have seen many commendable notices of this 
little volume. It consists of a larger poem entitled, 
‘he Desolation of Eyam, and several smaller arti- 
cles. The authors, for there are two of them, ap- 
pear to be brother and sister—their names Mary 
and William Hewit. Shey are Quakers, and one 
of the New York editors has gone so far in praise of 
the lady, asto think, she ranks next to Mrs. He- 
mans. ‘Ihe Velegraph notices the work thus : 

The preseat volume is, indeed, full of bright 
and original thoughts, expressed in graceful lan- 
guage. The principal poem is founded on fact, 
and records the heroism and humanity of William 
and Catherine Mompesson, during the depopula- 
tion of Eyam by the plague. Among the lesser 
poems, we were delighted by an Ode to the Night- 
ingale, and some stanzas entitled “Surry in C apti- 
vity.” That the memory of gallant Surry, the pride 
of knighthood, the courtly lover, and the gay ex- 
emplar of fushion, should be wept over by a Qua- 
ker, is a singular thing in literature. The following 
are the three opening stanzas, and we think the 
reader will agree with us that they are full of melo- 
dy and color. 
*Twas a May morning, and the joyous sun 

tose o’er the city, in its proud array, 
As though he knew the month of flowers begun, 

And came bright-vested fora holyday ; 

On the wide river barge and vessel lay, 

Each with its pennon floating in the gale ; 

And garlands hung, in honour of the May, 

Wreath’d round the masts, or o’er the furled sail, 

Or scatter’d on the deck, as fancy might prevail. 


And quick on every sideswere busy feet, 
Eagerly thronging, passing to and fro ; 

Banc is of young « dancers gathering in the s 
And ever and anon, apart and low, 
Was heard of melody the quiet flow, 

As some musician tunc his instrument, 
And practis’d o'er his part for mask or show ; 

And dames and maidens o’er their thresholds bent, 

And scatter’d flowers about, that a sweet perfume 

lent. 


treet ; 


From every chutch the merry bells rung out ; 
The gay parades were thronging every square, 

With flauntering banner ; revelry and shout ; 
And, like a tide, the gale did music bear; 

Now load, then softened ; and in that low air, 
Came on the listener’s ear the regular tread 

Of the gay multitude. The brave, the fair 
Passed on; the high-born, and the Jowly-bred ; 
All, Tor one litle day, a round of pleasure led, 


How slowly and how silently doth Tixz 
Float on his starry journey ! still he goes, 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden Morning, calmly, 
And with the Moonat night. Methinks, f see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wings, 
Floating forever o’er the crowds of men, 
Like a buge vulture with its prey beneath. 
Lo! Iam here, and Time seems passing on— 
To-morrow I may bea breathless thing — 
Sut he will sll be here ; and the blue hours 
Will laugh as gaily on the busy world 
As if I were alive to welcome them. 

Basar Connwatt, 














From a selection of Popular National Airs, with 
symphonies and accompaniments. By H.R 
Bishop—the words by Thomas Moore, Esq 

If I] speak to thee in Friendship’s name, 
Thou think’st Ltalk too coldly ; 
If L mention Love’s devoted flame, 
Thou say’st 1 speak tou boldly. 
Between those two unequal fires, 
Why doom me thus to hover ’ 
I'm a friend if such thy heart requires- 
If more thou seek’st, a lover. 
Which shall t be ? 
flow shall L won? 
Fair one, choose between the two. 
Though the wings of Love will brightly play 
When he comes to woo thee ; 
There’s a chance that he may fly away 
As fast as he flies to thee ; 
While Friendship, though on fuot she come, 
No flights of fancy trying, 
Will therefore oft be found at home 
When Love abroad is flying. 
Which shall it be? 
How shall f woo ? 
Dear one, choose between the two. 
But if neither feeling suits thy heart, 
Let’s see (to please thee) whether 
We may not learn some precious art 
To mix their charms together— 
One feeling still more sweet to form 
From two so sweet already— 
A Friendship that, like Friendehi tip, steac» 
Thus let it be, 
Thus let me woo; 
Dearest, thus we'll join the two. 





SECRET DEVOTION. 
I love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In bumble grateful prayer. 
1 love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear, 
And all his promises to plead, 
Where rione but God can hear 


I love to think on mercies past, 
And future good implore, 

Andall my. sighs and sorrows cast 
On Him whem I adore, 

1 love by faith to take a view 
Of brighter scenes in heaven ; 

Such prospects oft my strength renew, 
While here by tempests driven. 

Thus when life’s toilsome day is o’er, 
May its departing ray 

Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 





HYMN—ty THE LATE RISHOP HEBER. 

Lo, the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature’s lesson given 

By the blessed birds of Heaven! 
Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy ; 

**Mortal fiv from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

Say, with richer crimson glows 

The kingly mantle than the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air? 
“Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily : 

Mortal fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 

One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall ; 

Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ! 





God provideth for the morrow !” 





